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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Life and Writings of Henry Fuseli, Esq. M.A. R.A. Keeper, 
and Professor of Painting to the Royal Academy in London; 
Member of the First Class of the Academy of St Luke at Rome. 
The Former written, and the Latter edited by John Knoles, 
F.R.S. Corresponding Member of the Philosophical Society at 
Rotterdam, his Executor. In3 vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 

Ir the saying hold true in Switzerland as in England, “ Once a 

clergyman, always a clergyman,” Mr Fuseli ought to have been 

called the Rev. Mr Fuseli, for it seems he was originally in holy 
orders, and preached in many of the pulpits of Zurich, 

Mr Fuseli was born in that city, on the 7th of February 1741. 
His father, like himself, was a painter distinguished for his literary 
attainments. The son was bred up for the church, took his degree 
of Master of Arts, entered the profession he was designed for, 
joined with some friends, among whom was Lavater (afterwards the 
celebrated physiognomist) in exposing the practice of an iniquitous 
magistrate, and was advised, in consequence, to retire with them 
from the city. After visiting several places in Germany, where he 
became acquainted with Armstrong, then physician to the British 
forces, he was constituted by some of the literati of that country 
and Switzerland a sort of agent for the establishment of a literary 
intercourse with Englaud. He came over accordingly, in the year 
1763, in the train of Sir Andrew Mitchel, who had been Ambassador 
to Prussia, and who introduced him to several persons with whom 
he remained intimate during their lives,—among others to Mr Coutts 
the banker, and to Mr Johnson, the late estimable bookseller in 
St Paul’s Church-yard. 

To economize, as well as to be near Mr Coutts, who then lived 
in St Martin’s lane, he took lodgings in Cranbourne street, then 
called Cranbourne alley. His complexional vehemence is well seen 
inan anecdote related of him at this period. He was no sooner 
settled in his lodgings, than he wrote to his father, and then issued 
forth in a solitary state of mind, in search of a post-office. 





‘ At this period,’ says Mr Knowles, ‘ there was much greater 
brutality of demeanour exercised by the lower orders of the Eng- 
lish towards foreigners than there is at present. Meeting with a 
vulgar fellow, Fuscli enquired his way to the Post-office, in broad 
German pronunciation ; this produced only a horse-laugh from the 
man, The forlorn situation in which he was placed burst on his 
mind; he stamped with his foot, while tears trickled down his 
cheeks. A gentleman who saw the transaction, and felt for Fuseli, 
apologised for the rudeness which he had received, explained its 
cause, and told him, that as a foreigner he must expect to be so 
treated by the lower orders of the people: after this he shewed him 
Where he might deposit his letter. This kindness from a stranger 
in some degree restored tranquillity to his agonized feelings.— 
Vol. I. p. 30. 

Our adventurer, not choosing to be under the pecuniary obliga- 
tions that were offered to him, got his living by translating for the 
booksellers. He was introduced to Smollett, for one of the early 
editions of whose Peregrine Pickle (1row a very scarce one) he made 
several drawings; and he knew poor Falconer, the author of the 
“Shipwreck,” who was then allowed to occupy apartments in old 
Somerset House, and whom he represented as a mild inoffensive 
man, unhappy from pecuniary embarrassments. 

Fuseli, from an early period, had shewn a great propensity to 
drawing. He is said to have acquired the power of painting with 
his left hand, as well as his right, from using it for that purpose by 
stealth, while his father thought he was listening to the reading of 
sermons. A Society for the Promotion of the Fine Arts being now 
just established in England, Fuseli devoted all his leisure hours to 
etching and drawing, and commenced a connection with arts and 
artists, which ended in making him what we have seen. He fell in 
love with Angelica Koufman; and, according to Mr Knowles, Miss 
Mary Moser, the flower-paintress, since better known as Mrs Lloyd, 
ell in love with Fuseli. We recollect Mrs Lloyd, a lively, chatty 


old lady, who would probably have made him a good wife. There 
is a letter to him from her, in Mr Knowles’s book, which, under 
the circumstances, gave us not only a lively, but a touching 
idea of her manners and disposition. Mr Knowles tells us, that 
the feelings which Miss Moser entertained for Fuseli, she flattered 
herself were mutual; but he says, that “if Fuseli ever had any 
affection for this lady while he was in England, it was soon dissi- 
pated by the change of scene, and the pleasures he pursued while 
in Italy.” 

In 1766, Fuseli became travelling tutor to Lord Chewton, after- 
wards Earl of Waldegrave, and went with him to France, but soon 
returned, having so far resented his pupil’s impatience of restraint, 
as to give him a severe blow. ‘The father, who probably had ex- 
perienced some trouble himself fromm the young gentleman, acquit- 
ted “the tutor of blame; but Fuseli’s family, and most of his 
“ friends,” blamed him highly for an imprudence, which ruined his 
prospects in such a quarter. Fuseli used to say, in after life, “ The 
noble family of Waldegrave took me for a bear-leader, but they 
found me the bear.” 

Resolved now to devote himself to painting, our hero went to 
Italy with Armstrong, whom he had thet at the table of Mr Coutts. 
Both the poet and the painter were irritable: they quarrelled on 
board ship about the pronunciation of an English word, Fuseli 
provokingly maintaining, that a Swiss had as much right to judge 
of English pronunciation as a Scotchman ; and at Genoa, which was 
the place they landed at, they parted. At Rome, having previously 
changed his family name of Fuessli, to Fusseli, he finally altered it 
to Fuseli, “‘ to accommodate it,” says Mr Knowles, “ to the Italian 
pronunciation.” How Fuseli was more accommodated to the 
Italian pronunciation then Fusseli, does not appear. The Italians 
admired him, and said he was another Michael Angelo. “ As a 
nation, however, says Mr Knowles, he was not partial to the 
modern Italians, who, he said, were “ lively and entertaining, but 
there was the slight draw-back of never feeling one’s life safe in 
their presence.’ This he exemplitied by the following fact 
** When I was one day preparing to draw from a woman selected 
by artists for a model, on account of her fine figure, on altering the 
arrangement of her dress, I saw the hilt of a dagger in her bosom, 
and on enquiring with astonishment, what it meant, she drew it 
and quaintly answered, “ Contro gl’impertinenti.” (For the im- 
pertinent). Possibly this was a joke, a preconcerted plan to 
alarm Fuseli. At all events, if it tells against the Italians in the 
old way, it might have said something for them in a new one 
with a clergyman. 

In returning from Italy, Fuseli visited his native place, and fell 
in love with the daughter of a magistrate. The father thought him 
too poor to marry her, and thus drove him back to England, 
“almost in a state of frenzy.” These words, however, are to be 
taken cum grano. Mr Fuseli was accustomed to be in a state of 
frenzy. He appears to have damned and cursed from a very early 
period, considering he was a clergyman. Miss Moser, in the post- 
cript of her letter to him, though a fair and anxious correspondent, 
expresses her belief, that he will ‘exclaim or mutter to himself, 
“ Why did she send this damned nonsense to me!” We have seen 
that a horse-laugh at him in the street, made him stamp with his 
foot, and shed tears of vexation. And in a letter to Mr Northcote 
from Lugano, he says, “ At the sound of Rome, my heart swells, 
my eye kindles, and frenzy seizes me.” Furthermore, he speaks 
of his “ boiling brains.” 

On returning to London, Fuseli resided at No. 100, St Martin’s 
lane, and practised chiefly as a portrait painter. Mr Coutts thought 
he had been wrong in his quarrel with Armstrong, and advised him 
to go and make it up with the poet, especially as the latter was 
dying. Fuseli went immediately. ‘On sending up his name, he 

was admitted almost immediately into Armstrong’s bed-chamber, 
The poet, however, could not restrain his naturally sarcastic 

















humour, and the following dialogue took place :—Armstrong: “ So 
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you have come back?” Fuseli: “ Yes, I have come home.” 
Armstrong: “ Come, you mean, to London! ‘ the needy villain’s 
general home :’ however, (putting out his hand) “I thank you for 
this visit; you find me in bad plight; but | am glad to see you 
again.” After this salutation they conversed amicably; but the 
Doctor did not long survive the interview. 

We are sorry the biographer has no more to tell us of Armstrong, 
Though a man of less pretension, he was of a genius less likely to 
perish than his hero. We have heard Fuseli’s habit of swearing 
attributed to his example; but his own weakness was probably the 
cause of it. We never knew anybody with the habit of swearing, 
in whom it might not be traced to some weak point in the 
character. 

Mr Fuseli now set up for an historical painter, and became much 
admired for his fancy pieces. He still, however, adhered to his 
love of books and scholarship, and had attained such knowledge of 
the language of his new country, as well as of Greece, that, to the 
great admiration of Cowper (whom it is singular that he never saw, 
then or afterwards), he corrected, in the manuscript, the translation 
of Homer by that poet. Among other friends, about this period, 
he was made acquainted with Mr Bonnycastle, who became an old 
erony of his, with Mr Lock of Norbury Park, with Mr Roscoe, 
who was very kind to him, and gave him many orders, and with 
Dr Moore and his family. He remained very intimate to the last, 
with the Moores. Mr Roscoe and Mr James Carrick Moore, are 
perhaps the two friends, who cut the most agreeable figure in this 
biography, always excepting Miss Moser, who with a blind fondness, 
told Angerstein that Fuseli’s were the best pictures in his gallery, 
—and Lady Guildford and her daughters, who petted him like 
affectionate kinswomen. We must not forget, however, Mr John- 
son the bookseller, who, the more one knows of him, becomes the 
more respected. In order to enable Fuseli to live while he 
projected the Milton Gallery, he proposed to be one of three friends, 
who should support him for three years, at a hundred a year. The 
three friends became six, at fifty pounds each. ‘They deserve to be 
mentioned, wherever this circumstance is alluded to. They were 
Messrs. Johnson, Seward, George Steevens, Lock Roscoe, and 
Coutts. The Milton Gallery, though containing some of his best 


pictures, did not succeed : but it got him into the Royal Academy, | 


which ultimately did for him all that an Academy can do for any 
man ; gave him a house and salary, and employment from those who 


require the stamp of authority upon what they respect. Nay, it 


did more : the Academicians, not being very learned Thebans, were | 


proud of having such a scholar among them, and he finally held the 
united offices of Keeper and Professor. 

Just after this period, he became acquainted with Mrs Wollstone- 
craft, of whose singular regard for him, and the circumstances con- 
neeted with it, Mr Knowles tells the story as follows :— 

* The talents of Mrs Wollstonecraft were first brought into notice 


by the Rev. John Hewlett, who, to forward her views in getting | 


employment by writing on literary subjects, introduced her to Mr 
Joseph Johnson, bookseller, in St Paul’s Church yard. The 
house and purse of this liberal man were always open to authors 
who possessed talents, and who required pecuniary assistance; and 
such being the case with Mrs Wollstonecraft, she was a frequent 
visitor at Mr Johnson’s: there Fuseli met her; but as he was not 
very ready to make new acquaintances, and was not only a shy 
man, but had rather a repulsive manner to those he did not know, 
so it was some time before they became ultimately acquainted. 

‘ The eyes of all Europe were at this time fixed upon the passing 
events in France. That spirit of liberty inherent in the Swiss, now 
burst forth in Fuseli; and he considered, as did his friend and 
countryman, Lavater, that an opportunity was then offered to man- 
kind to assert and secure their liberties, which no previous period 
in the history of the world had afforded. The same feelings ani- 
mated the bosom of Mrs Wollstonecraft. This was kept up, and 
indeed, heightened by her then daily occupation,—that of translating 
from the French the political pamphlets of the day, which at this 
time met with a ready and rapid sale; and in writing criticisms on 
them, as well as upon other subjects, in the Analytical Review: 

‘ Congruity of sentiments and feelings upon points which occupied 
the thoughts, and engrossed the conversation of persons in all ranks 


and stations of life, naturally brought about a closer intimacy | 


between Fuseli and Mrs Wollstonecraft, the consequences of which 
were not foreseen by the lady; for she little thought that the 
attachment on her part, which proceeded from it, would be the 
cause of her leaving this country, aud thus becoming an eye-witness 
of the system of Gallic liberty, which she had attempted to uphold, 
emanating, as it did, from philosophers, being destroyed by mur- 
derers and madmen. 

‘Mrs Wollstonecraft had the strongest desire to be useful to her 
connexions and friends ; and she began her career in life by sacri- 
ficing her feelings and her comforts to what she fancied purity of 
conduct, and the benefit of others. It was a favourite consideration 
with her, that she “ was designed to rise superior to her earthly 


rk eB ——— a 

habitation, and that she “always thought, with some degree of 

horror, of falling a sacrifice to a passion which may have a mixture 
ofa 99 a 

of dross in it. 


‘ Having a face and person which had some pretensions to beaut 
and comeliness, Mrs Wollstonecraft had been frequently solicited 
to marry; but previously to her acquaintance with Mr Fuseli she 
had never known any man, “ possessed of those noble qualities, that 
grandeur of soul, that quickness of comprehension, and lively sym. 
pathy,” which she fancied would be essential to her happiness, if she 
entered into the marriage state. These she found in him; but there 
was a bar to all her hopes in this quarter, for he was already married 
to a woman whom he loved. 

‘ For some years before their acquaintance, with the view of use. 
fulness which she had prescribed to herself, Mrs Wollstonecraft 
read no book for mere amusement, but studied those works onl 
which are addressed to the understanding; she scarcely tasted ani. 
mal food, or allowed herself the necessaries of life, that she might 
be able to pursue some romantic scheme of benevolence ; seldom 
went to any amusements (being resident chiefly at Bath, and in the 
midst of pleasure), and her clothes were scarcely decent in her 
situation of life. The notions of privation, which some of the reyo. 
lutionists in France were now endeavouring to inculcate, rather 
encreased than diminished this tendency in Mrs Wollstonecraft, and 
Fuseli found in her (what he most disliked in women) a philoso- 
phical sloven: her usual dress being a habit of coarse cloth, such 
as is now worn by milk-women, black worsted stockings, and a 
beaver hat, with her hair hanging lank about her shoulders. These 
notions had their influence, also, in regard to the conveniences of 
life; for when the Prince Talleyrand was in this country, in a low 
condition with regard to his pecuniary affairs, and visited her, they 
drank their tea, and the little wine they took, indiscriminately, from 
ea-cups. 


‘Fuseli had a talent for conversation peculiar to himself, and 
his knowledge of the classics, of literature in general, and of the 
tfine arts, was extensive, and his memory so retentive, that he 
seldom forgot what he had read or seen; these, aided by a great 
power and fluency of words, a poetical imagination and ready wit, 
enabled him at all times to put even a known subject ina new 
light. Talents such as these, Mrs Wollstonecraft acknowledged 
she had never seen united in the same person, and they accordingly 
made a strong impression on her mind. “ For,” said she, “I al. 
ways catch something from the rich torrent of his conversation, 
worth treasuring up in my memory, to exercise my understanding.” 
She falsely reasoned with herself and expressed to some of her 
intimate friends, that although Mrs Fuseli had a right to the per. 
; son of her husband, she, Mrs Wollstonecraft, might claim, and, 
for congeviality of sentiments and talents, hold a place in his 
heart; for “she hoped,” she said, “ to unite herself to his mind.” 
| it was not to be supposed that this delusion could last long. From 
an admiration of his talents, she became an admirer of his person, 
and then, wishing to create similar feelings in Fuseli, moulded 
herself upon what she thought would be most agreeable to him. 
Change of manners, of dress, and of habitation, were the conse- 
quences; for she now paid more than ordinary attention to her 
person, dressed fashionably, and introduced furniture somewhat 
elegant into commodious apartments, which she took for that 
purpose.’ 





‘ But these advances were not met with the affection which she 
had hoped to inspire in Fuseli,—for he admired her chiefly for her 

talents; and in the warmth of her disappointed feelings she con- 
| stantly vented complaints of being neglected. These availed so 
little, that sometimes when Fuseli received letters from her, think- 
ing they teemed only with the usual effusions of regard, and the 
same complaints of neglect, he would allow them to be some days 
unopened in his pocket.’ 


‘ The tumult which was raised in her mind by conflicting feelings 
having love for the object, and yet the wish that her affection should 
be so regulated as to be strictly within the bounds which she had 
assigned to love, that of “strength of feeling unalloyed by passion,” 
injured in a degree her health, and unfitted her for those literary 
pursuits which required a more than ordinary exertion of the mind. 
For more than twelve months ‘ she wrote nothing but criticisms 
for the Analytical Review ;’ and even these, which required but 
little exertion of the talents she possessed, would not have been 
written, but for her daily necessities. Fuseli reasoned with her, 
but without any effect, upon the impropriety of indulging in a pas- 
sion which took her out of common-life. Her answer was, “ If 1 
| thought my passion criminal, | would conquer it, or die in the 
| attempt. For immodesty, in my eyes, is ugliness; my soul turns 
| with disgust from pleasure tricked out in charms which shun the 
light of heaven.” 
| * At length Mrs Wollstonecraft appears to have grown desperate, 
| for she had the temerity to go to Mrs Fuseli, and to tell her that 
she wished to become an inmate in her family; and she added, as 
I am above deceit, it is right to say that this proposal “ arises from 
the sincere affection which I have for your husband, for I find that 
I cannot live without the satisfaction of seeing and conversing with 
him daily.” This frank avowal immediately opened the eyes of 

: y oO . 
Mrs Fuseli, who being alarmed by the declaration; not only refused 
her solicitation, but she instantly forbade her the house. No 
resource was now left for Mrs Wollstonecraft but to fly from the 
object which she regarded: her determination was instantly fixed; 


she wrote a letter to Fuscli, in which she begged pardon “ for hav- 
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ing disturbed the quiet tenour of his life,” and on the 8th of De-| Exrrewe Veracity or tae Prrcairn Istanpers. — George 
cember 1792, left London for France. Adams, having no wife to detain him, but, on the contrary, reasons 
‘ Shortly after her arrival in Paris she again wrote to Fuseli, | for wishing to employ his thoughts on subjects foreign to his home, 
gave him her opinion of the state of public feeling at that important | Was very anxious to sail in the Blossom; and I would have acceeded 
period of the revolution, and implored him to write to her occa- | to,his wishes, had not his mother wept bitterly at the idea of parting 
donally. As this letter was not answered, all communication on | from him, and imposed terms, touching his return to the island, to 
her part during her residence abroad ceased. which I could not accede. It was a sore disappointment to poor 
-¢ The cause of Mrs Wollstonecraft’s protracted stay in France,— | George, whose case forms a striking instance of the rigid manner in 
for she intended, prior to her departure from England, to have which these islanders observe their word. Wives upon Pitcairn’s 
ined there only six weeks,—and the attachment which she | !sland, it may beimagined, are very scarce ; as the same restrictions 
formed while in Paris, are foreign to this memoir ; besides, if they with regard to relationship exist asin England. George, in his early 
were not, it would be unnecessary now to detail them, as they have days, had fallen in love with Polly Young, a girl a little older than 
been long before the public from the able pen of him who after- himself ; but Polly, probably at that time liking some one else, and 
wards became her husband. being at the age when young ladies expectations are at the highest, 
‘ After an absence of nearly two years and a half, Mrs Wollstone- > eg igs 7 ne — eye give how home te George 
craft returned to London (in April 1795); and on her arrival mg mm ane ies indulged a pat wed a palraret ror day 
called upon Fuseli: the reception which she met with, it is he 0; SRS OS a Car ee ee ee 
resumed, was not very grateful to her feelings, for she shortly | "© In this expectation he was not mistaken; his constancy and 
reer wrote him the following letter :— attentions, and, as he grew into manhood, his handsome form, which 
«* When I returned from France, I visited you, sir; but findin prereset ati By. wee: baboon berghei 
. - *nigey deck ~ eben an wing | attitudes before her, softened Polly’s heart into a regard for him, and, 
myself, after my late journey, in a very different situation, 1 vainly | )o4 nothing passed before, she would willingly have given him her 
a a. tar — pagent ag pe 5 ae ya — hand. But the vow of her youth was not to be got over, and the 
or expostulate. I have long ceased to expect kindness or affection peat eere ! e Gocchey's on a Pacific, ie. een dk 
from any human creature, and would fain tear from my heart all P 0948" staal 


its treacherous sympathies. I am alone. The injustice, without 
alluding to hopes blasted in the bud, which I have endured, 
wounding my bosom, has set my thoughts adrift into a ocean of 
inful conjectures. | ask impatiently what—and where is truth ? 
= been treated brutally, but I daily labour to remember, that 
_ ms the duty of a agree . pont Sok alee suienieinnainiteaiahe cate -tetiihis Ciesla 
reoest you to return my letters: Lwish to have them, and ie must | DRC*T-Lanz—Pisuro—And ch foo Witch; r, the Proven Hand 

j y te : »« we ve. i = 3 C e 

be the same to you. Adieu.’ ” «“ Mary?” Covent-GarDEN.—The Carnival at Naples—And Neuha’s Cave 

*“ Monday morning.—Mr Fuseli.’ ”’ 

* All communication ceased between the parties from this time, P : 
until after Mrs Wollstonecraft’s marriage with Mr Godwin. Fuseli | L4st night the theatres produced their Easter spectacles,—almost 
noticed this occurrence, in a letter to a friend, in the following | the only remnant now existing of the old shews at this season of 
terms: “ You have not, perhaps, heard that the assertrix of female 
rights has given her hand to the 4a/ancier of political justice. : ae 

‘Fuseli saw Mrs Godwin but seldom; he dined only once at her | the Lord Mayor’s Ball. The usual critical respect for the elder 
table. Indeed, this lady did not live long to enjoy the happiness | house led us to Drury Lane first, where the new piece is called The 
which she had pictured to herself, in being the wife of a man of 
genius and talents, for she died on the 10th of September 1797, : : 
after having given birth to a female child,* who has proved herself, , subject of the old romances, that of a hero carried away by an 
by — prt gta: to be began. of “ parents. — ae enchantress into a bower of bliss. The ices of the north made no 
could not but feel much regret on the occasion, but as “ grief does ,... ie ’ ia ; 
not give utterance to words,” so he barely noticed the catastrophe, in difference in this respect. They were easily thawed by love and 


the postcript of a letter to Mr Roscoe, in these terms,—* Poor | imagination. We fancy we have met with the Frozen Hand before, 
Mary !”’—P. 161. perhaps in Mr Kerentery’s Fairy Mythology. If it is Mr Bucx- 

We shall leave this story to the reader to make what conclusions | grgxr’s own invention (for he is the author) it does credit to his 
from it he pleases, with one or two observations :—the first is, that 
whoever becomes acquainted, for the first time, with the treatise of 
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BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN tHE EXAMINER, 








Drury-Lane. 





the year: for the diffusion of polite knowledge has put an end to 


| Ice-Witch, or the Frozen Hand. It is founded upon a favourite 


fancy. 





Mrs Wollstonecraft on the Rights of Women, is startled to find, that 
instead of being as lax as she is supposed to be on the subject of 
female manners, she carries her notions to a pitch of the austere ; 
though, undoubtedly, she deceived herself, in thinking she could 
draw the Platonical line in this business, between theory and prac- | 
tice. Secondly, we must observe, that Mrs Wollstonecraft’s regard | 
for such a man as Fuseli, might itself have told her, that it | 
was far from being so Platonical as she imagined: for Mr Fu- | 
seli’s ideas of women, and of the passion of love, were certainly | 
of no very refined order, as may be seen from the bold and | 
meretricious figure they cut in his pictures: nor does he appear | 
advantageous in his treatment of women; not even in our opinion, 
in this story; nor in any other that we have read of. Mr 
Fuseli was right and wise, we think, for the good of all parties, 
in opposing the arrangement meditated by his admirer; but never- 
theless, as a gentleman, and as the person admired, he should not 
have sneered at her. He should not have designated her, in his 
letter to a friend, as “ the assertrix of female rights :” nor shouid 
he have “ petulantly” said to her, the only time that be dined with 
her after her marriage, and when she had asked him to join at her 
table, Horne Tooke, Curran, Grattan, and two or three other men 
of “that stamp” who happened to talk too well for him,—*I 
wonder you invited me to meet such wretched company.” 


* Mrs Bysshe Shelley. 


(To be Concluded. } 





Hicu Voices.—The Spaniards were particularly celebrated for 





the extraordinary height of their falsettos, and were sought after to 
sing the upper parts. They were succeeded by the artificial soprani, 
whose race, it is to be hoped, is well nigh extinct. The last falsetto 
Spaniard of the pontifical chapel, Giovanni di Sanctos by name, died 
1625; and the first soprano, Padre Giroamo Rossini, was admitted 
in 1601.—Harmonicon for April. 





Harold, a King of the Sea (Mr H. Wattack), is locked with his 
crew among the northern ices, where Druda, the Witch of the 
Region (Miss Fauci), falls in love with, and detains him. His 
followers all die with the exception of his henchman, Magnus 
Snoro (Mr Harvey), who, as servants always follow suit on these 
occasions, is beloved by the witch’s lady’s maid, Norn (Miss Pui- 
tips). Both the gentlemen have mistresses at home, to whom, by 
dint of the fine bowers and feasts with which they are tempted, they 
prove unfuithful: but as the master, in the greater gentility of his 
engagements, wishes, like Ulysses, to return to his promised 
Penelope, the witch gets angry, and under pretence of a salutation 
at his departure, inflicts upon him a Frozen Hand. This hand is to 
be the death of anybody that touches it. 

Meantime, Ulla, the Sea-King’s mistress (Miss Crawrorp) and 
Minna her attendant (Mrs Wayterr) are carried away from their 
abode by a rival; but have a consolatory dream, in which the God 
of the Sun appears to them, and promises them aid in their greatest 
extremity. Harold, on his return, has a combat with his rival, 
the prize of which, it is agreed, shall be the lady. Harold conquers, 
but is assailed by treachery; upon which he makes use of the 
Frozen Hand, of which he had disdained to take advantage before ; 
and the rival is slain. But how is he to receive the hand of his 
bride? The spectator easily settles this by saying, “ with the other 
hand,”—and “ after explaining the nature of the sorcery prac- 
tised upon him.” And to receive her he accordingly consents in 
that manner; but unluckily the Sea-King’s friends have a horror 
of sorcery, and the witch has also threatened to be with him at 
his marriage, and is as good as her word. She appears, to the 
consternation of the beholders, and orders him to put forth his left 
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hand. This she forces into the hand ‘of his bride, and the latter 
falls. The God of the Sun, however, comes at the last extremity, 
and is too much, as might be expected, for the Witch of the Ice; 
and so they all live very happy after. We must not forget, that 
Magnus Snoro has a minor infliction of the refrigerating faculty, 
proportionate to his rank ; which is evinced, to the great amusement 
of the audience, by his striking cold his mistress, and every other 
woman who approaches him; he, Magnus, having been previously 
famous for his exploits the other way. 

This piece is very good of its kind, with some beautiful scenery 
by Mr Sranrietp and others, some tasteful music selected and com- 
posed by Mr T. Cooke, and some pretty dances by Mrs Barrymore. 
One of these movements, in particular, where the dancers come 
forward, pretending to lay their hands upon one another’s arms, 
and lifting them back again, is extremely pleasing, and so far as we 
recollect, new. A pretty allegory seemed intended by the faithless 
lovers, who freeze their mistresses: but the physical allegory of the 
Ice and the Sun interferes with it. The dialogue is trite; but 
Har gy is very quaint and superfluous in the servant. wT 








INCONSISTENCIES OF STAGE COSTUME. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—It is rather surprising, that among the many improvements 
the Stage has undergone of late years, one striking defect should 
have been overlooked; I allude to the manner of dressing the male 
characters of genteel comedy, and the superhuman difference they 
make in the respective ages of oldand young: for instance, Sir Anthony 
Absolute, Old Hardcastle, &c. appear in coat, breeches, wig, and 
buckles, the style of which is at least that of forty or fifty years 
ago; while the younger characters, such as Charles Surface, Has- 
tings, and Marlow, in the same comedies, are attired in the last new 
fashion of the present day. 
also to the ladies. If the old characters are always to be dressed 
in the costume of the period in which the play was written, why 
should not the younger ones be made to correspond ? Does it not 
appear ridiculous that a stage old gentleman should, by the antiquity 
of his dress, be made almost a hundred years the senior of his son 
or his nephew ? 
infinite service in bringing about a reform in this particular. 

Your sincere admirer, 


Saturday, April 2, 1831. S. W. H. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Play of 
WILLIAM TELL. 

Emma, Miss Huddart. Anneli, Miss Russell. Agnes, Miss Faucit. 
Gesler, Mr H. Wallack. Sarnem, Mr Thompson. truth, Mr W. Bennett. 

Rodolph, Mr Howard. Lufold, Mr Howell. Braun, Mr Ross. 
William Tell, Mr Macready. Albert, Miss Poole. 

Erni, Mr Cathie. Furst, Mr Fenton. Verner, Mr Cooke. 
Waldman, Mr Hughes. Michael, Mr Cooper. Jagheli, Mr J. Vining. 

Pierre, Mr Eaton. Theodore, Mr Honner. 
Savoyards— Miss Crawford, Mr Price, and Mr 8. Jones. 





In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Guillaume Tell,” and Boil 


dieu's Overture to ‘ La Dame Blanche.’ 


To which will be added, a New Farce, in Two Acts, called 
HIGH WAYS AND BY WAYS. 
Eliza Gordon, Miss S. Phillips. Miss Primly, Mrs C. Jones. 
Miss Susan Plat, Mrs Orger. Housemaid, Mrs Webster. 
Charles Stapleton, Mr J. Vining. Narcissus Stubble, Mr Liston. 
James, Mr Yarnold. Robert, Mr Eaton. John, Mr S. Jones. 


To conclude with a new splendid Tale of Enchantment, called 


THE ICE WITCH; OR, THE FROZEN HAND. 
Ulla, Miss Crawford. Minna, Mrs Waylett. 

Edda, Miss Butline. Finna, Mrs Newcombe. 

Druda, Miss Faucit. Urfred, Mrs East. 


Norna, Miss S. Phillips, 
Hecla, Mrs W. Barrymore. 


Freyr, Miss Poole. 


Principal Dancers— Miss Barnett, Miss Baseke, Misses Ballin, M‘Henry. and Lydia. | 


Harold, Mr H. Wallack Magnus Snoro, Mr Harley. 
Sweno, Mr Younge. Runic, Mr Tayieure. Gruthioff, Mr Howell. 
Sterno, Mr T. Blanchard. Tycho, Mr Howard. 





To-morrow, Macbeth. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Grand Opera, in Three Acts, to be called 
AZOR AND ZEMIRA; OR, THE MAGIC ROSE. 
Fatima, Lesbia, Zemira, Miss Cawse, 


Rosadelle, Miss Lawrence. 


Saggaroh, Ulin, and Marmouna, Mesdames Horton, Harrington, and P. Horton. 


Azor, Mr Wilson. 


: Scander, Mr Morle 
Ali, Mr G. Penson. 


Nigromant, Nir Evans. 
To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 
NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS, 
Islanders.—legee, Mr Collett. 
Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. 
Torguil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr Evans. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 
Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 


To-morrow, Isabella; St Patrick’s Day; and Neuha’s Cave. 








The same remarks, I think, will apply | 


Avbertisements. 


HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM OF TEACHING 
LANGUAGES. 
MR UNDERWOOD (Son-in-law and several years partner of the late Mr Ha. 
milton) has REMOVED from Leicester —_— to 250 Regent street, at which 
he continues to receive Classes for the GREEK, LATIN, FRENCH, ITAL AN 
and GERMAN Languages. PRIVATE LESSONS are also given. Mr Underwood's 
Interlineal Translations of Celsus and Hippocrates, may now be had complete. 








MR. B. TAYLOR 
Has the honour to announce that his CONCERT will take place at the ALBION 
Aldersgate street, ° 
On FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 8, 1831, 
In the course of which will be introduced some of the most celebrated Glees of 
Webbe, Callcott, Stevens, Linley, Attwood, and Horsley. 


PRINCIPAL SINGERS. 
Madame STOCKHAUSEN, 
Miss L. BRANDON and Miss M. BRANDON, (Pupils of Mr T. Phillips), 
Miss LLOYD and Miss MASSON ; 


Mr TERRAIL, Mr HORNCASTLE, Mr BROADHURST, 
MrGOULDEN, Mr KING, 
Mr HOBBS, Mr E. TAYLOR, and Mr J. B. SALE. 





Leader of the Band, Mr F. CRAMER. 
Among the Principal Instrumental Performers are, 
Violin, Mr Wagstaff. Principal Second Violin, Mr C. Reeve. 
Flute, Mr Nicholson. Oboe, Mr G. Cooke. Clarinet, Mr Willman. 
Bassoon, Mr Mackintosh, Horns, Messrs. Platt and Rae. 

Trumpet, Mr Harper. Violoncello, Mr Lindley. Double Bass, Mr C. Smart. 
Piano-Forte, Mrs Anderson. 

SIR GEORGE SMART. 


Tke Concert will commence at Eight o'clock. 


Conductor, 


©,* Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had of Messrs. LonsvaLe and MILLs, and 
Messrs. CHAPPELL and Co., New Bond street ; Messrs. Goul.binc, D’ALMAINg, 
and Co., Soho Square ; Messrs. CLEMENT! and Co., Cheapside ; Messrs. Cramer, 
Appison, and Brave, Regent street; Mr Berts, Royal Exchange; Messrs. 
Paingk and Hopkins, Cornhill; at the ALs10N; andof Mr E. Tay.or,7 York 
Place, City Road. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
An entirely new Romantic Drama, to be entitled 


THE HEADSMAN. 


Guthela, Miss Somerville. Madelon, Miss Vincent. 
Leopold, Mr Almar. The Headsman, Mr Williams. Alwyn, Mr C. Hill. 
Bertholdy, Mr Osbaldiston. Romberg, Mr D. Pitt. Herman, Mr Lee. 
Mr Balaam Brown, Mr Vale. Arnold, Mr Gough. Solomon, Mr Webb 
Peter and Paul, Mr Asbury and Mr Hobbs. Reichkel Snips, Mr Rogers. 


After which, Michel Boai’s Chin Performances. Assisted by Madame Boai ané 
Monsieur Engels. 








I think, with submission, your rod would be of | 


Melchtal, Mr Younge. | 


ilda, Mrs Mapleson. | 


Miss H. Cawse, and Miss Inverarity. | 


\ttoo and Tabamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 


To which will be added, an entirely new Melo-Drama, entitled 


THE DOG OF THE CONVENT. 


] Countess Valdetti, Miss Scott. 
Guido E‘fridoni, Mr C. Hill. 


| Dorinda, Miss Vincent. 
Malevolo and Scaroni, Mr Lee and Mr Almar. 
Mordbrenner, Mr Asbury. Father Francisco, Mr Gough. 
| Father Lorenzo, Mr Young. Simplo, Mr Vale. Count Valdetti, Mr Honner. 
| Larry U’Sullivan, Mr D. Pitt. Louis, Master F. Carbery. 
To be succeeded by the Performance - the Human Flazeolet; or, Northera 
Siffleur. 


The whole to conclude with a new Comic Pantemime, entitled 


ITHE ENCHANTED GROVE, 
Columbine, Mlle Rosier. Harlequiu, Mr Honner. Clown, MrT. Hill. 
Pantaloon, Mr Asbury. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
\ New Farcetta, called 
DOUBLE OR QUITS. 
Mrs Properly, Mrs Glover. Mrs Anna Maria Podger, Mrs Garrick. 
Thomas, Mr Barnett. 


Mr Augustus Podger, Mr Wilkinson. 


| 
| 
| Miss Ellen Temple, Miss Stohwasser. a Somerton, Mr Forrester. 
| 
| 
| 


After which, an Original Serious Drama, called 
| THE 
| The Lady Gertrude, Mrs Evans. 
Ernest, Mr Forrester. 
Godfrid, Mr Keppell. 
Conrad, Mr H. Cooke. asstes, Mr Barnett. 


DANISH WIFE. 

Mina, Mrs Humby. 
Kalmark, Mr Spencer. 

Bertrand, Mr Munroe. 


To which will be added, a Farcical Entertainment, called, 
THE MERRY WIVES OF BARBICAN. 
Peggy Darawell, Mrs Humby. Mrs Griskin, Miss Wells. 
Mrs Tally, Miss Garrick. Mrs Ringlett, Miss Stohwasser. 
Mrs Vamp, Miss Brothers. Mother Gray, Mrs Garrick. 
Johnny Ogle, Mr J. Russell. 


| 
To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, called, 


THE FRENCH SPY.S 


French— Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 


or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. 
| The General, Mr Bedford. 
| Captain Dessaix, Mr G. Lejeune. Ensign Lefevre, 
| Gabriel Goutte, Mr G. Smith. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
Algerines—Almeida, Miss Ayres. Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr Roberts. 
| Orzinga, Mr Davis. Muley, Mr H. Cooke. 


| 
| Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 


Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
Major Lafout, Mr Spencer. 


And Winter's Overture to ‘ Mahomed.’ 


| AsTLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 

Scenes in the Circle—The Negro 

Murderer. 

|Copure Tueatre.—The Black Spider — Harlequin’s 

| Holiday—The Man Wolf. 

| SapLer’s WELLS THEAtTRE.—Roda—The Jovial Mour- 
ners—The Brigand’s Wife. 





Published by J. Onwuyn, at Tus Tater Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. CHappgec; Errincuam Wi xson, —— Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; 


Fladong’s Hotel; at Eser’s Library, ("'d 





42 Chancery lane ; and by Messrs C. and W. Reyne, at the Printing Ofice, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 


Alexis, Miss Lane. 


Peter Pluffen, Mr J. Russell. 


Mr Seymour. 


Ben Mousa, Mr Keppel. 
In the course of the Evening, Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Die Schauspeil Director,’ 


J. Fievp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Mars, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
ond street ; W. KenneTH, Corner of Bow street, Covent Garden; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Adver tisements received at the TatLeR Orrice, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; also by Mr G. REYNELL, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Offer, 
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